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Protestors raise the fist of Black power at the protest on July 14. 


Driver Plaza can keep its Porta Potty—for now 


| Donation: $2.00 


Incarcerated 
insights into 
isolation 


COMMENTARY 
By Joe Garcia 


To those of you going stir crazy 
while struggling to shelter in place 
and self isolate, please try and focus 
on the positive aspects of this new 
reality. It’s important to find your 
own beacon of light to pull yourself 
through the worst of the chaos. De- 
cades of incarceration have taught me 
this and ingrained in me the coping 

skills to get through any seemingly 
depressing situation. | : 

Regardless of your current posi- 


tion or personal background, there’s 
always value to be gained through 


self-reflection. After all, how well do 
you really know yourself, really know 
who you are? When we’re stuck at 
home without the trappings of our 
usual outside routines (or stuck in 


By Ariel Boone 


BRODERICK Crawford, known as 
BC, was 15 years old when he started 
coming to The Island in about 1966, 
passing through or hanging out. “It’s 
like a garden to me,” he explains. 

Once, BC says, he saw Huey New- 
ton and Eldridge Cleaver lead a Black 
Panther Party march down Adeline 
Street past Driver Plaza with a hog, 
taking it all the way to the doors of 
the Berkeley Police Department. He 


also remembers when The Island, also ~ 


known as Driver Plaza, had a speak- 
easy. He points to a tree in the middle 


city land squeezed between Stanford 
Avenue, Genoa Street and Adeline 
Street, and shows Street Spirit where 
the entrance used to be. » 

The speakeasy is gone today. In 
its place is a newly installed, com- 
munity-funded portable toilet and 
hand-washing station, which The 


Island’s visitors have sought for years. 


But now, developers and some neigh- 
bors want it removed. © 

The people who use the space 
during the day, including housed 
neighbors, unhoused people, and 
even volunteers, needed a Porta Potty 
there, and Oakland-based homeless 


advocacy group The Village pooled 


donations to pay for one. But since 


its arrival in May, the toilet has come 


under attack. 

_ It’s not the first time that advocates 
have raised funds to install a portable 
toilet here. On at least two occasions 
in the past, the city has forced a Porta 
Potty in the park to be removed. But 
this time, with grassroots pressure, 
and under a new city homelessness 
administrator, government officials 
seem to be holding their fire. It’s here 
to stay, for now. 


Driver continues on page 10 


a prison cell), there’s no real way to 
ignore the person staring back at us 
in the mirror. This can be a perfect 
opportunity to take a-good, hard look 
at yourself and conduct a personal 
inventory. : 

What do you stand for? Do you like 
who you think you are? Now’s the 
time to effect some change in yourself. 
What are your long term goals? And 
more importantly, what can you do in 
the here and now to start actualizing 
these goals? 

I like to make lists for myself— 


Insights continues on page 6 


of the tiny park, a triangular patch of 
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The end of an era for a dynamic duo 


By Julia Irwin 


IN 2018, Andrea Henson was working as a 
beekeeper at the Bay Area Bee Company’s Berkeley 
outpost when she saw a police officer arresting a 
homeless man outside the company’s warehouse. 
Henson, who had worked closely with homeless 
communities as an undergraduate at UC Riverside, 
tried to intervene. 

“Let me help him,” she insisted, and began to ne- 
gotiate with the officer. As the officer warmed up to 
her, they talked about her desire to work with “the. 

poorest of the poor,” and Henson told him that she 
would soon be taking the California bar exam. 

“Well, he’s sued us a bunch of times,” the officer 
said frankly, “but you need to go work with Osha 
Neumann.” Neumann, 81—the sole practitioner at 
the East Bay Community Law Center (EBCLC)— 
works directly with homeless people. As Neumann 
puts it, he is EBCLC’s homeless practice. 


ny 


Henson took the officer’s advice and gave Neu- 
mann a call. He laughed in disbelief—“The police 
sent you to me?” 

Henson began volunteering with Neumann in_ 
the fall of 2018 and the two were soon insepara- 
ble—“like macaroni and cheese,” Henson likes to 


say. 

Osha Neumann, 81, and Andrea Henson, 49, 
are two of the East Bay’s most dedicated homeless 
rights advocates. Through their friendship and 
informal partnership, they have combined legal 
prowess with extraordinary compassion to ensure 
the possibility of a dignified life on the streets. 

“T love them—they did so much for us, really 
took care of us and helped us to be heard,” said an 
encampment resident,”Batman,” who has worked 
closely with Henson and Newman over the years. 


Era continues on page 8 


Courtesy 0 Andrea Henson 


Osha and Andrea dress up for the wedding of two 
encampment residents, Sarah and Kevin. 
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How shelter in place helped me feel more at home 


FIRST-PERSON | 
By Andy Pope 


WHEN I first heard the expression 
“sheltering in place,” an immediate 
thought came to mind. For a long 
time, during many years of homeless- 


ness, I lived in a place where there 
is no shelter. Now that sheltering in 
place is required, I am living a lifestyle 
that is the direct opposite of my previ- 
ous manner Of life. 

Once I recognized that polarity, it 


opened me.up to a wealth of useful 
observations. For one thing, I noticed 
that the way I was living since mov- 
ing indoors was in many ways not so 
much different than how I had lived 
when I was still homeless. Before the 
pandemic, I still found myself wan- 
dering from place to place throughout 
the day, looking for places to plug in 
my laptop. I still would spend two or 
three bucks at coffee shops and fast 
food joints, as though I had just man- 
aged to scrounge up that much money 
on the streets. 

Moreover, even though I had lived 
indoors for almost four years, I was 
still feeling halfway uneasy in many 
of these establishments. In the same 
way as when I was homeless, I felt as 
though I wasn’t‘quite “supposed” to 
_be there. But why? 

As I began to shelter in place, I 
realized that I had still been using 
the library sometimes, and even the 
hospital—as though I had nowhere 
else to go—sitting down, plugging in 
my laptop, and hanging out for hours 
onend. After all, I live near a hos- 
pital where they have free Starbucks 


coffee and unlimited refills. Seriously! 
You can even get a nice home-cooked 
breakfast for just under three bucks. 


What'can’l say? Old habits die hard: 


Since I did have a place to go—my 


YY 


odd that I wasn’t spending more time 
there. But after the shelter-in-place 


order, when I was no longer replicat- 


ing my homeless life by wandering 
from spot to spot throughout the day, 
I found that I appreciated my apart- 
ment all the more. 

I asked myself: Why should I spend 
hours walking from one building in 
town to another? Why should I spend. 
money in cyber cafes, when I have 
my own dwelling place now, with my 
own power outlets, and food in the 


_cupboard? My rent money, like that 


of many, is over half of my monthly 
check. Why was I wasting the full ben- 
efits of my apartment by using it only 


as a crash pad? 


It then dawned on me that this, 
too, had been carried over from my. 
formerly homeless experience. When 
I was homeless, did I ever go back to 
my sleeping spot in the middle of the. 
day and hang out there? Of course 
not! My sleeping space was tucked 
away where hopefully no one would 
find me during the night. It would 


have been pretty self-defeating to 
hang out there during the daytime, in 
broad daylight. 

» But now that I had my own indoor 
place, where was the sense in continu- 
ing to. avoid my own home during 

the daytime? There may have been a 
certain twisted sense in continuing to 


avoid. washing the dishes and taking 
out the garbage, but other than that, it 
was sheer laziness that kept me from 
properly accessing and maintaining 
my own dwelling place, as well as 
waste of rent money. ‘ 
As Ihave begun to spend more 
time inside my apartment, I have also 
become better at certain household 
tasks. I am no longer intimidated by _ 
the kitchen. I no longer limit the ex- 
tent of my cooking potential to Kraft 
Macaroni & Cheese. I don’t fear the _ 
condition of the bathroom, and I broke 


outa vacuum cleaner for the first time 


in a good fifteen years. 

The things that make a home: nice 
are also being illuminated. Paintings 
are hanging on the wall now, whereas 
before they were only leaning against 
it. All that is changing for the better—- 
and I’m glad. 

It eventually dawned on me, at 


some point during this process, that _ 
the lifestyle I am being called upon to 


lead is dine aee opposite of the lifes 
I led in the past. Where before there 
was no shelter, and all my deeds were 
out in the open, now there was only 
shelter. 

With that revelation, finally, there 


is gratitude. Gratitude for the food 
stocked up in the cupboard, and for its 


being the food of my own choice—not 
food served or granted by those help- 
ing me, but food determined by my 
own agency and wherewithal. Grati- 
tude that the condiments of hygiene 
may be found in my medicine cabinet; 
indeed, that I even have a medicine - 
cabinet in which such things may be 
kept. The grounds for gratitude, for 
all the simple things in life I longed 
for in all those years of homelessness, 
are greatly increased and illuminated 
through sheltering in place. 


Homeless No More is a column that 

features the stories of people making the 

transition from homelessness to housing. | 
Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives | 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth | 
homelessness in urban America. | 
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Are you unhoused in Oakland, Berkeley, or Emeryville? 


Caltrans might owe you money, Here’s how you file a claim. 


By Natalie Orenstein 


FRED has lived under the maze of 
freeway bridges at Harrison Street and 
West MacArthur Boulevard in Oak- 
land for three or four years. | 


It's a good place to live, he said: The | 


noise from the traffic is a bit much, 
but the land he and 20 others sleep on, 
which is owned by the California De- 
partment of Transportation, is shaded 
by large trees, and is just a few steps 
away from a gas station that sells hot 
coffee. Neighbors who live in homes 
nearby drop off donations like clothes 
and food. Large giraffes, painted on 
beams, watch over the campers. 

_ There have been stressful mo- 
ments too, over the years. Caltrans 
work crews have cleaned the area 
multiple times and Fred said they've 
sometimes taken things that were of. 
value to him, like ID cards and even 
a computer. He never got them back. 
Fred and other residents would try to 
move all their belongings onto the city 
sidewalk and off Caltrans’ property 
when the workers came, so their items 
wouldn’t be confiscated, but that 
wasn’t always possible in the time 
frame, “and I get tired of moving it,” 
Fred said. 

- So Fred, who didn’t share his last 
name, was pleasantly surprised when 
he read news in February about a 
lawsuit settlement requiring Caltrans 
to pay $200-$5,500 to homeless people 
who had their belongings destroyed 


by the agency in Oakland, Berkeley, or 
Emeryville between December 2014 


and October 2019. That class-action 

- lawsuit was first filed in 2016. Starting 
this week, people who believe they’re 

- eligible for reimbursement will be able 
to begin filing claims. 

But, Fred said, “people don’t know 
the steps to go about” collecting those 
payouts, and many unhoused people 
aren't aware of the case at all. He got 
in touch with The Oaklandside by 
filling out their online form, to ask 
whether we could share information 
about the claims process. 

Here’s what you need to know 
about the lawsuit and how to get a 
check. 

Who should file a claim: If you lived 
on Caltrans property—often areas 
beneath or next to a freeway—in Oak- 
land, Berkeley, or Emeryville between 

December 2014 and October 2019, 
and believe your personal belongings 
were unfairly taken and destroyed 


Courtesy of Elisa Della-Piana/Oaklandside 


Jim Leone was one of the original 
plaintiffs in the Caltrans lawsuit. He 
died this summer. 
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Fred, who has been homeless for four years, has been working with the City 
and Caltrans to figure out a compromise. 


A settlement requires Caltrans to reimburse 


people who had their belongings taken or 
destroyed—between $200 and $5,500 
| per person. 


by Caltrans, you can file a claim for 
reimbursement. 

If your property can be replaced 
for $200 or less, and you didn’t ex- 
perience any emotional or physical 
distress when it was taken, you might 
be owed $200. If it can be replaced 
for $1,000 or less, you might be owed 
$1,000. If the value was higher than 
$1,000 and you experienced significant 
distress—if the destroyed property 
had strong sentimental value, for ex- 
ample—you might be owed $5,500. 

How to file a claim: You can call 
510-467-0105 for free assistance and 
to receive a copy of the claim form. 
The form includes detailed questions 
about what you experienced with 
Caltrans and what property was 
destroyed. 

“It’s a complicated form,” acknowl- 
edged Elisa Della-Piana, legal director. 
for the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights. She said the process doesn’t 
need to stress anyone out: “Anyone 
who’s filling out the form should con- 
tact us for help,” she said. | 

Once you complete the form, it must 
be mailed to or dropped off in per- 
son at one of the following locations 
before October 16, 2020. A ee can 
do thi¢ for you. +3 ry 

Homeless Action Center, 2601 San. 
Pablo Avenue, Oakland, CA, 94612 

Homeless Action Center, 3126 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley, CA, 94705 

Some lawsuit materials say you can 
bring the.completed:forms to the-East - 
Bay Community Law Center as well, 
but its offices are closed during the 


| pandemic: SO the center i isn’t accepting 


forms currently, 
What to expect: “Galltrans won't 
review the‘claims until they’ re all sent 
in, after the October deadline. So peo- 
ple likely won't get theitchecks until 
November or so, Della-Piana said. 


What else is Caltrans required to 
do? In addition to paying up to $1.3 
million directly to homeless people, 
the agency also has to pay $700,000 to 
the Homeless Action Center and $3.5 
million in attorneys’ fees. The settle- 
ment agreement requires Caltrans 
to change how it does encampment 
cleanups and closures across the 
state, It must give a “notice to vacate” 
to an encampment area 48 hours in 
advance, and post a phone number 
people can call to retrieve any items 
taken by the agency, which must store 
the objects for 60 days. 

Under the agreement, Caltrans 
will also launch a pilot program in 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Emeryville, 
posting monthly schedules of up- 
coming cleanups online. Before any 
cleanup, workers will drop off trash 
bags for residents who haven’t been 
able to pack up their things. The agen- 
cy is required to store anything left 
behind that is worth more than $50 or 
is personal, like eyeglasses, tents, or 
photos. Crews are allowed to destroy 
anything that’s moldy, infested with 
bugs or rodents, or otherwise toxic. 


The Oaklandside asked Caltrans 
last week whether these changes 
have been implemented and for the 
agency’s comment on the lawsuit 
settlement. We will update the story if 
Caltrans responds. 

Since the settlement was reached, 
there’s only been one Caltrans clean- 
up in Oakland, according to the 
agency and lawyers tracking this case. 
That weeklong process took place at 
one of the city’s largest encampments, 
West Oakland’s Wood Street camp. 
Caltrans said the Oakland Fire De- 
partment asked the agency to clear a 
fire access path at the crowded site. 

In that case, the agency gave campers 
notice several days ahead of time and 
posted a phone number to call for 

any taken belongings. The notice also 
said Caltrans would store the items 
for 90 days, longer than required by 
the settlement. All but one person was 
able to move back to their previous 
spots in the camp, advocates told The 
Oaklandside. 

Della-Piana said she’s seen positive 
changes in Caltrans’ behavior since 
the settlement. Previously, she said, 
the agency would sometimes con- 
duct encampment sweeps with just a 
few minutes’ notice, “telling people 
they could only keep what they could 
carry.” Her clients lost tents and medi- 
cation, she said. 

One of the plaintiffs in the class 


action case, Jim Leone, had an address 


book with all his personal contacts 
destroyed by Caltrans. Tragically, Del- 


la-Piana said, Leone died on the street 
in Oakland just a couple weeks ago. 

“He was just so wonderful,” she 
said. “He spent so much time stand- 
ing up for other people.” 

Leone got to hear the outcome of his 
lawsuit, but Della-Piana said she’s sad 
that he didn’t live long enough to pick 
up his check. 


‘This articlé originally appeared in The 


Oaklandside, where Natalie Orenstein is a 
staff writer. «= 
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Resource guide: now that Antifa is ‘domestic terrorism’ 


By Hiding Place Press 


ON May 31, the Attorney General of 
the US declared he would be treating 
Antifa as a domestic terrorist organi- 
zation. As of the end of May, Trump 

‘has called for Antifa, a leaderless 
non-organization, to be designated as 
a domestic terrorist organization, and 
for “leaders” to be apprehended. 

To be clear, this classification will 
endanger all activists and protestors 
engaged in antifascist organizing and 
imagining—not just people who have 
gone into the streets dressed in all 
black. 

The police repression we are about 
to witness is inevitable, given their 
consistent historical behavior and ori- 
gins. It is more of a question of speed, 
context, and type. The pandemic, the 
capitalist crisis, and state brutality 
created the perfect cocktail for what is 
now happening in 2020. 

We are frightened, but also steadfast 
in our faith that our communities can 
shift the outcome through organizing, 
preparation, and mutual aid. This zine 
is meant as a starting point, to know: 
what to talk about and how to begin. 
The implications of this, combined 
with what is already happening in the 
streets, is frightening. We can hold 

our fear while also recognizing we are 
capable of infinitely more when we 
work collectively, rather than apart. 
This is not meant to deter you from 
action, but rather to help you learn the 
history and tactics to fight smarter, not 
harder. 


1. The label ‘domestic 
terrorist’ 


There are two major components in 
the government that indicate how this 
new designation will function. 

The first is the the Patriot Act, the 
signature domestic legislation of 
the War on Terror, which authorizes 
almost limitless domestic surveillance. 
A Republican ushered in this bill in 
2001, and a Democrat enhanced it in 
2015. It was used extensively against 
Muslims and people of Southeast 
Asian & Middle Eastern descent 
following 9/11, and has an incredibly 
vague definition of “domestic terror- 
ist.” Its imminent weaponization is 
- unprecedented. 

A pencil drawing of a person look- 
ing through binoculars. “The term 
‘domestic terrorism’ means activities 
that— 

(A) involve acts dangerous to 
human life that are a violation of the 
criminal laws of the United States or 
of any State; 

(B) appear to be intended— 

(i) to intimidate or coerce a civilian 
population; : 

(ii) to influence the policy of a gov- 
ernment by intimidation or coercion; 
OF ces ; 
(iii) to affect the conduct of a gov- 
ernment by mass destruction, assassi- 
nation, or kidnapping; and 

(C) occur primarily within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the 
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United States.” 

With that definition, it is relatively 
easy to take a crowd that is justifiably 
angry by cops’ wanton murder of 
Black people and designate them as a 
terrorist organization. Its power is pre- 
cisely its vagueness: it can be applied 
to any protestor. The label of domes- 
tic terrorist then gives the state the 
power to deny you any human rights 
without consequence. As we have 
seen with innocent people detained 
for years without trial or charges at 
Guantanamo, we can expect the Act’s 
expansion to include vastly more 
American citizens than before. This is 
an escalation of the War on Terror to 
include domestic radicals. 


2. The National Defense 
Authorization act dancing 
with the Patriot Act . 


The NDAA, brought in by Obama 
and re-signed by Trump on the eve 
of 2020, is where special powers like 
“indefinite detention” of “domestic 
terrorists” is allowed. The add-on 
here is that the Patriot Act allows for - 
the seizure of all assets. Not only is 
it effortless to label you a domestic 
terrorist, but you and your friends, 
who collectively may have enough 
money to bail out one of you or hire 
a lawyer, can’t even do that if your 
money has been taken. Your means 
of travel, your laptops...nothing you 
own is secured. Lawyers may suggest 
legal processes, but they’re invested - 
in their misguided faith in the law’s 
power, and are demonstrably refusing 


to acknowledge the Trump adminis- 
tration’s strategic dismissal of the law 


for personal benefit. 


3. The current situation 


As of May 31st, Attorney General 
Barr (who once said the President 
should have complete authority to 
enforce or not enforce laws) issued 
a statement from the DOJ website. 
Excerpts: 

“Federal law enforcement actions 
will be directed at apprehending and 
charging the violent radical agitators 
who have hijacked peaceful protest 
and are engaged in violations of fed- 
erallaws 

“To identify criminal organizers and 
instigators, and to coordinate federal - 
resources with our state and local 
partners, federal law enforcement is © 
using our existing network of 56 re- 
gional FBI Joint Terrorism Task Forces 
(JTTF).” 

“The violence instigated and carried 
out by Antifa and other similar groups 
in connection with the rioting is do- 
mestic terrorism and will be treated 
accordingly.” : 

Many Democrats are toeing this 
line, with Mayor Frey of Minneapolis 
even suggesting that organized crime 
and “foreign actors” are participating : 
‘in this to destabilize the region. The 
media and both parties are sharp- 
fanged mouths of the multi-headed 
hydra working to deceive and coopt 
this moment. 

As the rebellion continues, even 
within the next few weeks, radicals 

should expect door knocks on their 


‘homes and their communities’ homes. 


The Bay Area may be the first region 
to experience this, due to the death of 
a Homeland Security rent-a-cop and 
the immediate welcome of investigat- 
ing FBI officials. Already, protestors 
being held in Santa Rita Jail on rioting 


or looting charges this weekend are 
being kept an additional four days, 
awaiting arraignment. 

You should begin to consider what 
you will do if you receive a knock on 
the door—hard or soft. It might be 
law enforcement asking questions, 
demanding you to open your door, or 
even forcing entry unexpectedly. 

This zine does not cover these top- 
ics. Go to www.antirepressionbayarea. 
com or google* “Anti Repression Bay 
Area” to access their resources about 
these encounters. We suggest starting 
with their zine, “What to do When - 
Law Enforcement is at Your Door.” 

*Google as a company and search 
engine has dubious security. One 
more secure aaa is DuckDuck- 
Go. 


4. Building an emergency © 
plan | 


_ You need to have plans in place, 
ideally in advance. Here are some 
discussion questions around security — 
for your pod, affinity group, or crew 
to help start planning. _ 

Immediate Safety and Resources: 

What are ways you can provide and 
preserve resources? How’should you 
handle money in this time? How do 
you respond to a soft knock versus a 


hard knock? What happens if one or 


all of you get taken? Does your group 


hhave people who are more at risk than 


others? What can you do to better _ 
protect them? What about families of 
people taken? Do you have response 
protocols in place if someone you live 
with is taken? 

Digital Security: 

What are measures you can take © 
now to mitigate the chances of detec- 
tion by the feds? How diligent have 
your social media and internet securi- 
ty protocols been? Is there a possibility 
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you have already been compromised? 
Have you cleaned up your digital 


footprints? Think about the spaces, 


both physical and digital, that you 
inhabit, and what the implications 

of your presence means for you and 
your security. A place to start is using 


“secure platforms: Signal (messaging), 


Cryptpad (Word Processing); Firefox 
(Web Browsing); the zine “Security 
Culture for Activists” by the Ruckus — 
Society is an excellent resource. 

Self Preservation: 

Is each member of your team’s 
situations with regards to daily life 
somewhat stable and generally in 
order? Are there places where you are 
currently working that you should 
dial back in to preserve your energy 
and that of your team? Do you have 
people who you can go to for support 
securely, and can you commit to prac- 


_ticing collective care with them? 


Glossary 


Antifa: people (not an organization) 
who are against fascism and racism 


_ and oppose far right white suprema- 
cist terror. For more info read Antifa 


the book by Mark Bray. 
- Mutual aid: providing support and 


'.. resources for each other. 


Arraignment: beginning stages of 
court proceedings if you are charged 


with any crime. 


War on Terror: A global campaign 
by the US following 9/11, increasing 


the powers of government/ military to | 


police anyone who is deemed a risk. 


Hiding Place Press is an anti-repression 


zine collective striving for a better world. ° 


They release safety guides, information for 
protestors, and other radical content. 
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Why would anyone want to live on the street? 


COMMENTARY 
By Timothy Busby 


WHEN people hear the word 
homeless, the picture that comes to 
mind is a person too lazy to work, 
mentally ill, and/or having drug 
problems, lying on the sidewalk 
‘with shopping carts full of junk and 
asking for your hard-earned dollar. 
And in some cases, this is an accurate 
depiction, 

But very little thought is given to 
the process that was necessary in 
order to come to a point of believing 
that living on the streets is a viable 
option—and in many cases, a vast 
improvement in one’s life. 

HUD statistics state the main cause 
of homelessness is unaffordable 
housing. This is understandable to 
most of the general public. Most peo- 
ple can understand running up on 
hard times and temporarily staying 


_ina shelter, couch surfing, or living i in- 
their car for a relatively short period - ee 


of time, say less than one year. 

However, I consider these individ- - 
uals to be displaced, not homeless. | 
Normally this displaced group can. 
get back in the social society within - 

a year of experiencing what OS 
consider homeless. Bo 

However, then there is a second ~ 
group of people, who live on the 
streets for long periods of time. Mul- 
tiple underlying issues can cause a 
person to have no desire to reconnect 
with social society. This is a group 
of individuals who have very little 
chance of living a “normal” lifestyle. 

These are people who have lived 
through extreme trauma, from phys- 
ical and sexual abuse at a young age 
to catastrophic injuries and loss in 
later life. - | 

The following is one of my expe- 
riences. It was New Year’s Eve and I 
was with a buddy of mine, Mark. He 
was extreme, same as me, no reserve, 
just full speed ahead, 110 percent or . 
nothing at.all. Unfortunately, this: was 
part of his undoing, and after a series. 
of events that I willmot speak of, I 
was left holding my: friend while he 
bled out. I-watched blood flowing. out 
of his body like water Tupning out of 
a facet. +: 

Mark was the fifth deihd in eigh- 
teen months that I experienced 
during that period of my life. Because 
of this, I developed.an inability to 
feel, and very little affected me. My. 
friend was talking with me just mo- 
ments earlier, now Mark was just an. 
unrecognizable human taxicab with- 
out a driver. I remember thinking, : 
well it was his time. No emotions or 
feelings, just acceptance of the truth. 


Mark was dead and never coming 
back. . 
With enough exposure to death 
your perception of living and dying 
changes dramatically. 
I came to understand that with 


enough repetitive exposure to horrific 
events such as these, your brain has a 


Only after I accepted 
the fact that the person 
I was before was 

never coming back... 
could I begin to accept 
another life .. 


unique ability to go into shock, imich 
like when you suffer a severe phys- 
ical injury. With adrenaline flowing, | 
you feel nothing for a ‘short period: of 
time. 

The same is true with extreme emo- 
tional trauma. After a period of time 
you feel nothing and your mindset is 
one of a lonely, empty existence with. 
no purpose, direction: or meaning. In 
these periods of your life you find the 
value of life or anything and anyone 


including yourself is absent. 
Sometimes the ability to feel these 
emotions can return, however for me 
the ability to feel emotions of any 
depth never returned. My ability to 
feel was detached, it’s like watching a 
TV show, you see what is happening, 


but you feel none of it. 
The inability. to feel goes across. the 


spectrum of all emotions, laughing... 
crying, loving, desire and even the — 
ability, to get angry is buried so deep 
you cannot feel it, even though it is ~ 
always present. 

This is what I refer to as “a special 
kind of f@#ked up.” __ 

It was only after I accepted the | 
fact that the person I was before was 
never coming back. Only then could. 
I begin to accept the possibility of 
another life. Even if that life consisted 
of owning r no physical possessions, ,_ 
no family or loved ones to share what 
was how my life 

This is when living on n the street _ 
started to make sense. While living 
on the streets and constantly moving 
I was very seldom reminded of the 
person I was once before. . Everyone 
I met only knew the person I had 
become. No one asking where, when, 


_who or why. Many of the people I 


knew before these God-awful expe- 
riences would continue to ask me, 
“when are you coming back to the 
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real world?” The simple answer is 
that the life they were referring to no 
longer exists. 

Once you have accepted this, you 
can no longer relate to your previous 
peer group or the life they are living. 
Nor can they relate to the person 
you have become.* Now your peer 
group is people who have experi- 
enced catastrophic loss and it is not 
spoken of, just understood. There is 
a comradery with the homeless, no 
one pretending to be more or less. 
Once I knew this truth I realized I 
had become part of the subculture 
known as the homeless. 

Thave found the majority of this 
group to be the salt of the earth, hum- 
ble and sharing of the basic needs 
such as food, clothing, shelter and 
most importantly; acceptance... 

Yet Lhear people applying dime 
store philosophies with hatred as well 
as a total. disgust for these Americans 
who have endured more misery than 
most can even imagine. 

For me, coming to live on the streets 
without.a past allowed me to re- 
gain a sense of peace after what had 
seemed to be a lifetime of torture. Liv- 
ing on the streets literally saved my 
life. Why? Because there are too many 
alternatives to end the pain. Some 
choose alcohol, others drugs and then 
there are those of us that consider the 
ultimate solution, death.. 

The next time you feel the need to 
pass judgement on the lowly of the 
low, remember this. 

You may not be able to imagine 
what has taken place in that person’s 


life to bring them: to where they are 


now. 


Timothy Busby is a homeless writer who 
lives in Berkeley. He writes from his past 
five years of experiences while living on 
the streets from New Orleans to Berkeley, 


_and many cities in between. 
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‘You have to 
remain open 
to the idea 
that there’s 
always 
tomorrow’ 


Insights from page 1 


simple lists of what I should be trying 

to accomplish today: write a letter, 

_ read a couple chapters in a book, 
workout a specific muscle group, 
watch a TV show at a certain time, 
etc. Your list should be a mixture 
of serious and fun endeavors. Push 
yourself to try new tasks within the 
context of staying home—anything to 
keep yourself busy, productive and 
engaged. You'll be amazed at how 
easy it is to come up with such a list 
yourself, and equally surprised at how 
easy it is to deviate from that list. But 

that’s okay too. Almost every list I’ve 
ever made fails to get fully completed 
that same day. 

You have to remain open to the idea 
that there’s always tomorrow. Before I 
go to sleep, I make sure to have a new | 
list started for the next day, including 
whatever got left over from today. © 
Post-It notes and Sharpie pens are 
great for this. You want to place your 
list where you can’t avoid it when you 
wake up and go about your day. 


I would urge 
all of you out 
there to establish 

this check- — 
in mentality 
amongst your 
circle of friends 
and family. 


Not only does self-isolation afford 
you the time to reconnect with your- 
self, but oddly enough, social distanc- 
ing can also provide the time and in- 
sight to reconnect with people you say 
you've been too busy to reach out to. 
Make the effort. You never know what 

_they’re going through—if they’re out 
there, sitting around thinking about 
all this stuff too. Old grudges, unre- 
solved disputes, friendships that may 
have eroded innocuously over time 
and distance—so much of what we 
threw on the back burner might now 
prove fruitful to take a new look at. 

One of the truly beautiful things 
I've learned in prison is the power of 
communicating with other people. 
Most of the rehabilitative and self- 
help programs I participate in start 
each session with a simple “check in,” 
where we go around and individually 
take a moment to express how we’re 
feeling right then and what our day or 
week’s been like so far. We talk about 


what we're going through, where our + situations with your close family and 


heads are at. I used to think it was all 
silly and rather an obligatory ges- 
ture, but I’ve come to realize it can be 
highly impactful and lead to a much 
stronger sense of community. 
In the cell situations I’ve lived in 
for the last twenty years, it’s such 
a common occurrence for another 
prisoner—an acquaintance, friend, 
homie—to stop by your cell if they’re 
out and about wandering the build- 
ing. It’s a simple interaction, but it 
means a lot. “You doing alright in 
there?” That might seem the basis for 
a bunch of small talk, but it’s also the 
essence of checking in. Inevitably, this 
behavior promotes you to do the same 
thing when the situation is reversed. 
You'll also end up interacting with _ 
guys in other cells whom you've nev- 
er spoken with before. Empathy and 
commonality arise from these casual 
conversations. And whether you're 
incarcerated or free, humanity shines 
brighter when we attempt to relate 
and discover insight into one another. 
I would urge all of you out there 
to establish this check-in mentality 
amongst your circle of friends and 
family. It’s a philosophy that per- 
haps seemed sorely lacking before ~ 
COVID-19. In this day and age, how- 
ever, almost everyone has the tools 
and electronic devices to reach across 
even vast distances. So there’s really 
no excuse. You might stop someone 
from going crazy all by themselves, 
from being stuck in some glitch of 
self-rumination. Or maybe they'll end 
up helping you. Try putting a sign 
in your window for your neighbors. 
“Are you lonely? Need anything? I’m 
here for you.” See what happens. ~ 
If you're not holed up alone, appre- 
ciate whomever shares your resi- _ 
dence, appreciate this renewed state 
of communal family living. Even if 
you have an annoying roommate you 
never particularly cared to socialize 
with, get to know them a little better. 
At the very least, you might learn 
something about yourself and how 
you face the things that trigger your 
anger and frustration. Now might be 
the ideal time to address such issues. 
If not now, then when? Take this 
same approach toward those stifling 


spouse too. 

Try and prepare’for a different 
outside reality once we get over the 
hump. Brace yourself and accept a 
new normal because odds are that 
things will no longer be the same. 
Employment and recreation are dras- 
tically going to:change. If you need 
to solidify or strengthen your career 
posture, don’t let all this down time 
go to waste. That’s one thing prisoners 
who are considered “programmers” — 
do—we use all our time in limbo to 
get ourselves ready for a whole new 
life if we’re ever granted a chance at 
parole. We know our re-entry will be 
awkwardly joyous and filled with un- 
foreseen obstacles, and it'll surely be 
the same for the post-COVID universe 
once we all emerge from this cloud. 

Lastly, don’t be afraid to ask for 
help. Some of the most self-driven and 
successful talks are unabashed to seek 
out guidance and knowledge from 
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others. And be willing to offer a help- 
ing hand too. The smallest gestures 
of cordiality and community can alter 
a life—maybe even your own. Is this 
the proverbial butterfly effect or just 
standard goodwill? 

The incarcerated experience of- : 
ten leads to resiliency, strength and 


reinvigorated community bond- 


ing—mostly out of sheer necessity. 
And likewise, I believe our culture’s 


acclimation to social distancing will 
ultimately produce improved levels of 
connectivity and social cohesion. 


This article originally appeared as part of 


the Prison University Project. Joe Garcia 
is the chairperson of the Journalism Guild 
at San Quentin News, the nation’s only 
prison newspaper run by the incarcerat- 
ed. He is also an editorial liaison for the 
Prison Journalism Project and has been — 
published in The Sacramento Bee. 
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I am incarcerated at San Quentin. I ave COVID- -19 


FIRST- PERSON 
By Thanh Tran 


I write this after three days of being curled into 
- a fetal position, fighting off COVID-19. For a week 
now, shrieks of “Man Down” followed by alarms 
have become my alarm clock. I count at least five 
emergency medical alarms a day. Over 30 people 
hospitalized in my building alone this past week. 
After fighting excruciating headaches and vom- 
iting, all that lam given to heal myself is a box 
lunch—which is now served for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. We have not been allowed to use the 
pay phone for over two weeks now. We are given 
showers once every five days, showering with 40 
to 50 other people at a time—18 shower heads, one 
foot apart, in a building with no ventilation, creat- 
ing a sauna-like effect. | 
I was COVID tested in late June in an attempt to 
transfer me to another prison. By this time, efforts 
have already been made to separate COVID posi- 
tives from the negatives. That same day I was placed 
back into-the same building with the same sick men. 
That same day I showered in that same sauna-like 
shower and listened to people discuss how sick they 
were. That same day I had to walk down to the first 
tier to pick up my dinner tray in a. tine of 40 to 50 
people then. walk back up. 
Two days later I was showing ay apiors Ee 
washed my hands. I wore my mask. L:was locked” 
into a cell 23 hours a day. I slept head to foot with — 
my celly and I still was infected with COVID-19. To 
add insult to injury, I was sick and bedridden when 
I received my test results that read, “COVID Nega- © 
tive.” This is what it looks like to test someone and 
then try to transfer them. 
This is the sickest I’ve been in my life. This is 
the most alone Ive ever been in my life. I’ve asked 
multiple nurses to please give me medicine but 
to no avail so far. “I only do oxygen test.” “I only 
see people who are tested positive already.” “Put 
in a sick call form.” The most Pee but common. 


do they come back. I get it. There’s not enough of 
them to see someone is showing symptoms but 
hasn’t tested positive yet. That doesn’t make it right. - 


ieee unalone 
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response so far, * ‘Okay i ill be a back,” but never | 


COVID negatives are still being forced to cell with 
people who are COVID positive. Men in Badger sec- 
tion are forced to be on 23-hour lockdown in a 4x9 
cell with no electricity to even boil a cup of coffee 
not to mention a soup. Men in the medical tents ‘are 
experiencing the same. No human being deserves to 
be sick and placed into what would be considered 
inhumane and unconstitutional conditions even if 
COVID-19 wasn’t there to compound the-problem. 


I’m begging you to see how we suffer. I’m beg- 


Enera Wilson 


ging you to open up your hearts to compassion and 


== not politics. I’m begging you to hear us and please 


Gavin Newsom, save our lives. We are dying in 
here. 


This article was originally published by the Stop San 

Quentin Outbreak Coalition. Thanh Tran is one of the 
creators of FirstWatch, a media project that was creat- 
ed within San Quentin where content is entirely shot, 


directed, edited, and scored by journalists serving time in 
prison. - 


Mass decarceration is the only way to halt COVID-19 in prison 


COMMENTARY 
By the Stop San Quentin Outbreak Coalition 


AFTER months of urging Governor Newsom 

to take action to curb the spread of COVID-19 in 

our prison system, we are relieved to see that he is 
ey starting to grant releases. While the Gover- 

nor’s July 10 promise to review 8,000 incarcerated 
people for release is a step in the right direction, 
releasing a mere 6 percent of the people inside Cal- 
ifornia’s overcrowded prisons falls woefully short 
of the large-scale decarceration needed to protect 
the health and safety of the community. We stand | 
by public health experts who have clearly stated 
that we must reduce the prison population to be- 
low 50 percent of what the prisons were designed 
for to adequately address unsafe overcrowding | 
during the pandemic. : 

To reach the recommended target of 50 percent 
capacity, roughly 2,000 people would need to be 
released from San Quentin alone—the site of Cal- 
ifornia’s worst COVID-19 outbreak where to date, 
over 1,900 people.tested positive. In just the last 
three weeks, at least 10 people have died at San — 
Quentin due to COVID-19, the majority of whom 
were housed on Death Row. Failure to reduce the 
population significantly will result in incarcerat- 
ed people continuing to face grave risk of illness, 
inhumane conditions of confinement, and death. 
While the incarcerated community is most at risk, 
public health experts have emphasized that a drastic 
population reduction is also necessary to prevent 
community transmission and bed capacity shortag- 
es at local hospitals. 

In addition, the Administration’s continued focus 
on people with non-violent convictions ignores the 
undeniable truths that those convicted of serious 
offenses grow and change over time, that people 
age out of crime, and that those committed for 


Lilly Rosenthal 


violent offenses actually have the lowest rates of 
re-arrest upon release. We urge Governor Newsom 
to expand his release plans to include incarcerat- 

ed people across all categories of convictions and 
sentencing—including those serving Life Without 
Parole and condemned sentences—and consider 
individuals for release based on who they are today. 
Families and community organizations are eager 
and prepared to receive our loved ones and the larg- 
er incarcerated community upon their re-entry. We 
will continue to push for comprehensive releases as 
long as the threat of harm and death by COVID-19 


in prisons continues. 
We reiterate the demands from our coalition, as 
_ stated at our recent press conference outside San 
Quentin State Prison: 

1. Governor Newsom must visit San Quentin 
State Prison and tour the facility with the press so 
he can bear witness to the deplorable conditions 
inside. 

2. Governor Newsom and CDCR must immedi- 
ately stop all transfers between California prisons, 
and from prisons to ICE detention centers. | 

3. Governor Newsom must begin the process of 
drastically reducing the overall prison population 
to below 50 percent of current capacity—following 
the recommendations of Healthcare Quality issued 
by AMEND who visited San Quentin in the midst 

_of the outbreak on June 13th. In order to achieve 
this level of decarceration, Governor Newsom 
must grant releases without categorical exclusions 
based on crimes of commitment or sentencing. 

4. Governor Newsom must prioritize the release _ 
of transgender people who are at disproportionate 
risk of harm and violence in prison. Additionally, 
CDCR must ensure that the incarcerated trans 
community has access to hormones and healthcare 
immediately—before and after their release. 


“The # StopSanQuentinOutbreak coalition is comprised 
of formerly incarcerated folks, loved ones with direct 
connections to San Quentin State Prison, community 
organizers, and several social justice organizations, We 
commit to working with currently incarcerated folks to 
ensure that our advocacy is grounded in their needs and 
vision, as we engage in rapid response work combatting 
the horrendous COVID-19 outbreak impacting prison 
facilities across California. 
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_ possibilities at the intersection of legal 


advocacy, policy work, and on-the- 
ground activism, Henson and Neu- 
mann have paved the way for the next 
generation of street lawyers. 
3 KKK 

Neumann is the.son of German 
Jewish refugees, who fled to New York 
to escape the Nazis. His parents were 
Marxist intellectuals in the Frankfurt 
School tradition, who instilled in , 
Neumann a deep commitment to the 
struggle against fascism. 

“Being antifascist meant you were 


_ against all abuses of authority,” 


Neumann said. “You were for himan 
liberation; you were for justice and the 
idea of a common humanity that we 
all share.” Save 

In the 60s, Neumann brought this 
worldview to bear through antiwar | 


activism—civil (“and uncivil”) disobe- . 


dience, involvement with anarchist 


movements, and other disruptive 


street politics that took place on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan. He 
found himself “more often on the oth- 
er side of the law than this side.” 

His fellow organizers were “street 
people, poor people,” with whom he 
found he identified. Though Neu- 
mann enjoyed a privileged childhood, 
he struggled with emotional turmoil 
and what he describes as a “kind of an 
obsessive-compulsiveness.” 

“I had identified myself as having 
these mental disorders, and that drove 
me away from the paths of respectabil- 
ity towards those who were outsiders, 
the least respectable,” Neumann said. 

By the mid-70s, Neumann found 
himself painting murals in Berkeley, 
once again spending large swaths of 
time outdoors, meeting local street 
folks. He still felt a kinship and a 


in which people who knew the law 
would reel it at you. It’s another kind 
of power.” 

In 2001, Neumann began his time at 
the East Bay Community Law Cen- 


‘ter representing homeless folks. His 


clients were cited for violating the 
kinds of laws that, in effect, amount to. 
a targeted criminalization of home-_ 
lessnéss, such as San Francisco’ S sit- lie 


_law (which prohibits sitting and lying 


on the street) and Berkeley's s sidewalk. 
ordinance (which prohibits personal * 
belongings « on the street in excess of 
nine square feet). 

“Over the years, I realized that that 
work was limiting,” Neumann said. 
Direct representation, while import- 
ant, was just one piece of the puzzle. 
Following this realization, Neumann 
committed himself to excavating the 
roots of the issue, fighting anti-home- 
less laws at the policy level, In 2012, he 
worked to defeat Measure S, Berke- 
ley’s attempt at its own sit-lie law. 

Neumann also fights homeless 
encampment evictions. His first suit 
of this kind was filed on behalf of the 
homeless community at the Alba- ,__ 
ny Bulb—an overgrown, forgotten — 
piece of land that was once a dump. 
for construction refuse but had since 


blossomed into a vibrant encampment 


community. Though that lawsuit was 
lost in 2014, it resulted in a $3,000 
settlement for each resident who left 
voluntarily. 

Since then, Neumann has represent- 
ed several other encampment com- 
munities. In 2017, he joined a team of 
lawyers in representing the residents 
of First They Came for the Homeless, 
a South Berkeley encampment protest- 
ing multiple evictions by BART and 
the City of Berkeley. In 2018, he assist- 


until I go hands-on on you!’” 

But with Henson by his side, things 
shifted. 

“She was down there like, ‘Hey, you 
should be smiling!” Neumann recalls. 
“And they’d warm up to her, and all 
of the sudden she’s on.a first-name ba- 
sis with this cop who just tcl 
to put meinjail.”. |. 

Henson navigates ncponatcns ‘with 
an, easy charisma: Where N eumann .. 
bickered with Caltrans, Henson was’ 
on a first-name basis with their district 


director—they even becathe Facebook 


friends.. 
“She was able to both do what was 


needed to confront power,”. Neumann 


god, you always liked to read. I can’t 
stand it.’” 

By the late 90s, Henson’ s love for 
reading had taken her to UC River- 
side, where she double majored in 
ethnic studies and philosophy. It felt 
like anew world—everything was a 


discovery. Henson was fascinated by 


the German philosophers; logical ar- 
guments against the existence of God 
sent her reeling. 

When she wasn’t in the library, her 
thesis project had her out studying - 
the homeless community in Riverside. 
Many members of the community 
were Vietnam War veterans, and they 
would come to her with problems. 


Courtesy of Andrea Henson | 


Osha and Andrea laugh while eating dinner together. ie 


‘ : 
‘She was able to both do what was needed to confront power | _.. 
ed the residents of an Oakland-based said, “but ane to treat the people i in ] 
- encampment called Housing and power as. human beings.” 
_ Dignity Village, who collectively filed. Aa i 
a lawsuit challenging their eviction. Henson, Puerto Rican and Norwe- ] 
Later that year, he represented a group _gian, was raised in Sacramento by | 1 
of RV-dwellers called Berkeley Erie? her single mother, who worked as a ; 
-on Wheels. hairdresser. She often left Henson, 
Most recently, after a four-year _ anonly child, home with her Puerto 
battle, Neumann and colleagues won _ Rican grandmother. Henson's grand- : 
a class-action lawsuit against Caltrans mother didn’t speak English, so when | 
calling for the adoption of more hu- problems arose, Henson was the one : 
mane procedures for clearing encamp- to call their landlord, PG&E, insurance ' 
ments on Caltrans property, as wellas | companies, you name it. She was a 1 
compensation for property destroyed — good negotiator—so good that word : 
during sweeps. Under old procedures, got out, and from an early age, where t 
the camps could be cleared without over-the-phone problem solving was r 
warning. Caltrans officials and CHP called for, the answer was always, ; 
officers would appear out of nowhere, “Ask Andrea.” { 
leaving residents with mere minutes 
to collect their belongings. Anything | 
hy left behind—personal documents, 5 2% | 
| photographs, cell phones, tents—was . ‘At some point, a 
destroyed. After losing the suit, Cal- eee : ae 
trans will pay $2 million for destroy- po l ] fic SO yf th rowin g i 
= | ing homeless people’s property during — ' ; : 
: Ountesy oF MneyPay-o'8 encampment sweeps—up to $5,500 for thin gs is not enou g h’ | 
Neumann in front of his mural on Haste Street in Berkeley. each person who lost property. 
| Se “We're against the leaf blower 
approach to homelessness,” Neumann’ 4 
Era from page 1 desire to fight the injustices that deg explained. “You bring in the police to Aa | 
; SS = eae ee suffered. But he also knew that the act as a leaf blower, they blow them Phone chores aside, Henson often 
“What's special about them is that demonstrations, the civil disobedi- elsewhere, and then later, they blow found herself bored. Sometimes she | 
they fought for us for so long, through ‘ence, and the expression of anger ‘them out of that place. It doesn’t would read the phone book—there 
some very hard uphill battles. But he once reveled in were no longer work.” wasn’t much else to read. “I have a Bi- 
they stuck with it, and we admire suitable. Despite the shift in Neumann’s ble,” her mom would say, “I only need 
that.” “It feels good at the time, but at relationship with the law, the unpleas- . one book.” Then, sometime in fourth 
Henson recently accepted a full-time some point, a politics of running in the — ant confrontations with authority that grade, Henson received a free book 

job as a litigation attorney with the street and throwing things is actually shaped his 20s and 30s remained a through the Reading is Fundamental 
Eviction Defense Center (EDC), where _ not very satisfying,” Neumann said. thorn in his side through his hone children’s literacy program. She was 

the new wave of pandemic- -related “At some point, it’s not enough.” At Toit iG@ittane heoked Lerasn hasan vreillois to the 

job losses has staff attorneys working _ 45, he decided to become a lawyer. “Whenever Caltrans Seen come, library every day, where she would 
long hours, leaving her with precious “I was trained as an intellectual, there would be California Highway read for hours. : 
little free time. But while she willno — and lawyering allowed me to use that Patrol police, and I’d have these nasty. “T hid that from people, “Be Boats 
longer have the capacity to volunteer privilege on behalf of those who do relations with them,” Neumann said. —_no one read,” she said. “Even when I ‘ 
with Neumann as she once did, their not have it,” Neumann explained. “It “They'd tell me, “You have 6ne minute passed the bar, my mom said, ‘Oh my 
: legacy lives on: in demonstrating new _ allowed me to demystify the ways 
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...but also to treat the people in power as human beings’ 


Henson was happy to help. She had 
always been very good at solving 
problems, and besides, she thought, 
Jesus never said, “You know what, 
I'm not going to heal you”—he helped 
people just because they needed it. 
After reaching out to Neumann 
in 2018, Henson dove headfirst into 
homeless rights advocacy. By 2019, 
she had fostered relationships with 
unsheltered people all over Berke- 
ley, witnessing countless evictions of | 
encampment residents. Members of 
the community living underneath the 


University Avenue overpass were, she. 


notieed, especially hard-hit, forced 
to bounce around the overpass like 
pinballs. One encampment resident 
had been moved seven times over a 
three-week period. 

In September of 2019, Henson was 
on-scene at a coordinated eviction at 
the University Avenue overpass. CHP 
was sweeping residents yet again, 
threatening misdemeanors for tres- 
passing on Caltrans property—and 
the Berkeley Police Department was 
there too, ready to issue citations for 
violations of Berkeley’s sidewalk or- 
dinance the moment residents crossed 
from Caltrans property onto Berkeley 
city property. 

_ “They’re asking me, ‘Where do we 
go, Andrea?’” Henson recounts. And 
so began her fight for an answer. 

Henson brought the question to the 
police officers enforcing the eviction. 
They suggested that the homeless 
residents rent a moving truck. 

“I’m like, ‘Are you serious?” Hen- 
son said. “It’s not just the fact that 
you're moving them, it’s that you’re 
confiscating what they need to sur- 
vive.” 

Fed up with the non-answers she 
was receiving, Henson worked with 
encampment residents to start a 
movement called “Where Do We Go?” 
Berkeley. Together, they organized 
homeless people, coordinated march- 
es, and spoke about their community 
at City Council meetings. 

In October of 2019, Henson pitched 
a tent at Seabreeze—the encampment 
across from the Seabreeze café at the 
intersection of Frontage and Univer- 
sity—and made herself at home. That 
way, at the first sign of a sweep, she 
could pull out her cell phone and call 
for help. 

When the group caught wind that 
Caltrans was planning to evict the 
encampment again, Henson rallied the 
residents. Caltrans returned, accom- 
panied by CHP, and no one moved. 
“Arrest us,” they said. The challenge 
worked—CHP left the encampment 
alone. 

Since then, ‘Anétea has contin-_ 
ued to be a fearless advocate for the. 
Seabreeze encampment community. 
Her brand of advocacy relies heavily 
on maintaining strong relationships 
with everyone—encampment resi- — 
dents and councilmembers alike. 

She has made major strides by — 
working with the.City of Berkeley 
to ensure that living conditions at 
Seabreeze are humane. When she _ 


saw that residents had no place touse — ‘campment in Modesto hit a eleeome 


: “woman with his bulldozer, killing her. 
- Neumann asked Henson to accom- 
pany him to Modesto to talk to the 


the bathroom, she raised money and. 
installed Porta Potties, which remain © 
there today. When she saw that the | 
garbage was piling up, she renteda 
Bobcat and collected it herself, the: 
negotiated with Caltrans and the C 
of Berkeley, eventually convincing. 
them to help collect the garbage. One 
_ weekend, Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arre- 
guin—as well as the whole Berkeley 


Andrea kisses Ms. West on the cheek during a march to City Hall. 


City Council—joined her picking up 
the garbage underneath the overpass. 
“There are actually communities 

surviving there along the freeway,” 
Neumann said. “It would never have 
existed without Andrea.” 

Beneath Henson’s gregarious dis- 
position lies a fierce commitment to 
justice. In one memorable instance, 
Henson had been negotiating with 


Caltrans and the city as they squab- 
bled over trash pickup at Seabreeze. 
Meanwhile, the rats multiplied with 
the trash—their sharp teeth made 
Swiss cheese out of residents’ tents, 
where they gorged themselves on pre- 
cious food supplies and mated inside 


‘Some people say it’s 


too much, but that’s 
what we do.’ 


-of mattresses. 


Henson was sick of fighting an end- 
less war on two fronts, and, moreover, 
she’couldn’t stand to see the Seabreeze 
residents suffer any longer. So she 
went to City Council, approached the 
front table, and placed upon it a pair 
of dead rats, unceremoniously stuffed | 
into Ziploc bags. _ 

“You have got to do something 
about the rats,” she said. 


EK 


The formidable steemcth of Henson . 


and N leumann’ s~amwork lies in a 
distinctive combination of passionate | 
advocacy and an unquestioning will- 
ingness to get their hands dirty. 

In 2018, shortly after Neumann 
and Henson began working together, 
a Caltrans worker clearing an en- 


Neumanti who carries a wallang, 


stick, was unfazed. 
“When he started walking down 


that ravine, I was so scared,” Henson 
said. She and Neumann found the 


- woman’s boyfriend, who took them to 


the place where she was killed. 

“We're walking through fences, sit- 
ting in the dirt; there are syringes and 
dried blood—it’s a whole lot,” Henson 
said. “Osha never missed a step.” 

A year later, during Henson's time 
living at the Seabreeze encampment, 
she became close with a long-time 
resident, Ms. West. 

“She'd come at night and say, ‘I 
cannot stand that you are all the way 
down there! You gotta come closer 
to me,’” Henson remembered. “So I 


moved into her little compound, and I - 


was her neighbor.” 

After Andrea moved out, the two 
remained friends—they spent this past 
Christmas together, exchanging gifts 
in Ms. West's tent and belting along to 
music played over a donated wireless 
speaker, late into the night. 

In January, Ms. West's tent caught 
fire, and she suffered second and third 
degree burns on her legs. She was 
taken to Bothin Burn Center in San 


_ Francisco, where she underwent two 
. skin graft surgeries. 


Two weeks later, Henson fond Ms. 
West at Seabreeze, standing in the 
mud in a hospital gown and socks, 

_ bandages dragging in the dirt. Ms. 
~ West hadn’t had pain medication in 


four days, and she was delusional. 


Henson didn’t know what to do, so 
she called her “social justice soul 
mate”—Neumann, who hurried to 
Seabreeze, and tagether, they took 

her to Pathways, the Berkeley-based 
homeless shelter and transitional 
housing program. Neumann ran to the 
store while Henson bathed Ms. West, 


_ and after he returned with supplies, 


they worked together to Wie her 
wounds. 
“Osha is a civil rights. seordey,” 


Henson said, “and neither:of us are so- © 


cial workers, but we will always fight 
and advocate. Some people say it’s too 
much, but that’s what we do.” 
REX 

There was a time when Neumann 
had hoped that, when it finally. came 
time to retire, Henson would be the 
one to continue his legacy at EBCLC. 


team,” Henson said. “We’re all on the | 


Yesica Prado 


But the money for an understudy was 
never there. 

“You can fund homeless services 
that provide housing or run shelters, 
but it’s very difficult to get funding 
for the work we do,” Neumann said. 


“They don’t like to fund a practice 


that is in their face, confronting them 
around what they do, fighting for civil 
and human rights—it’s not so easy.” 

The funding shortage paved way for 
dismal speculations about what would 
be lost when Neumann retired. 

“Osha does, like, 200 percent more 
than people even know,” Henson said, 
back in March. “It’s going to leave a 
huge gap that will be very, very diffi- 


cult to fill.” 


In a happy turn of events, under 
EBCLC’s new director, Zoe Polk, the 
organization has managed to come up 
with the needed funds. 

“There is a recognition now that this - 
is important work,” Neumann said. 
“I’m hopeful that it will continue.” 

-EBCLC is now in the process of 
hiring an attorney to work with Neu- 
mann. For Henson, who accepted her 
new job on June 1, it’s a mistimed win- 
dow of opportunity—but she’s found . 
her home with an inspiring team of 
attorneys at EDC, and has no regrets. . 

“I’m not leaving to join another 


same team, because we're all fighting 
for the same thing.” As she transitions 
into her new job , she is stepping 
down from her role at “Where Do We 


: Go?” Berkeley, entrusting leadership ie - 


to activist Ian Rogers. 
‘For Neumann, ea Henson i is 


bittersweet. 


“She needs to move on, and dee Ss 


going to do incredible things,” Neu- 
mann said. “But now I’m 81, and I'm 

looking at what we've done all these ne 
y years—lawyering i in support of that co ae 
‘kind of movement for people’s fives: 

‘It’s really, really critical. : 


‘saw what could be. And it was, for 


me, enormously refreshing.” . 


Julia Irwin is a recent UC Berkeley graduate. 
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Protestors hang a banner that says “Dan Kalb & Libby, can we come over and use your bathroom? Then leave ours alone.” 
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‘No matter what we do, it seems the have-mores aren’t pleased’ 
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The park, The Island, 
the plaza 


Much of Driver Plaza is paved. It’s 
also a bicycle through-route, with 
patches of grass, benches, and a 
sheltered bus stop for the Transbay F 
line: On the south end, activists have 
planted a memorial grove of fruit 
trees, each bearing a placard in honor 
of a departed community member. 

On Tuesday, July 14, 2020, fifty 
people gathered at Driver Plaza for a 
speakout to defend the park and its 
toilet. The park looked spotless: Trash 
was picked up, and a volunteer had 
power washed the space in antici- 
pation of the event. Protesters stood 
far apart, wore masks, and observed 
several minutes of silence for George 
Floyd. Longtime park visitors gave 
speeches, while volunteers distributed 
herbal remedies for immune system 
strength and handed out groceries to 
housed and unhoused people in the 
park. 

Those gathered said more is at 
stake than a toilet: it’s about the right 
of poor Black seniors to exist, thrive, 
gather, and pee, in a historically Black 
neighborhood that has forced out its 
Black residents and seen sweeping 
gentrification. 


“They’re trying to take away Porta * 


Potties, but really what they’re trying 
to take away is all these beautiful peo- 
ple who are originally from this neigh: 
borhood,” said a young scholar with - 
Decolonize Academy, a radical school 
run by POOR Magazine and activist 
Lisa “Tiny” Gray-Garcia. “It’s not like 
the Porta Potty is their main con- 
cern—their main concern is, they're 
trying to take away. the basic suman: . 
rights of everybody here, after dane 
them out of their houses. We’re not 
gonna lay down like that.” 

Another park user, Skits, who is 15, 
told Street Spirit he thinks Oakland is 
“trying to kick every poor person out” 
to make Oakland more like San Fran- 


cisco. “We've been tired,” he says. 
According to census estimates, 


Black residents made up 42 percent of 


the neighborhoods surrounding Driv- 


er Plaza in 2010. In 2018, that number 
had fallen to 29 percent. — 


A 2012 report by Urban Strategies 
shows hundreds of properties in the 
neighborhood were foreclosed on 
between 2007 and 2011, and over a 
hundred were purchased by real es- 
tate investors and speculators. During 
the foreclosure crisis, this neighbor- 
hood was among the most affected in 
Oakland. 

Here, as happened across the coun- 
try, Black homeowners were stripped 
of property. Black families were forced 
out, newcomers came in. The rent- 
al cost of a studio apartment in the 
neighborhood is now $2,396, accord- 
ing to real estate website Zumper. 


Aunti Frances’ Fight 


“Aunti Frances” Moore is a fierce 
community leader, a former Black 
Panther, a former Street Spirit vendor, 
and the park’s recognized leader. 

She founded the Self-Help Hunger 
Program, which distributes food each 
Tuesday at Driver Plaza. At the rally 
on July 14, she stood in front of doz- 
ens of bags of groceries and fresh food 
for the community. “I learned from the 
Panthers, using food’as a tool to orga- 
nize,” she announcedsto the crowd. 

One of the longtime park users, 

a videographer named Vida, says 
_ the park’s “whole atmosphere” has 


‘changed a lot over the past six years. 


“It’s changing toward the positive 
because of Aunti Frances.” 
But Aunti Frances has had to fight 


for this park and the community 


~ members who use it.As early as 2014, 


* she‘paid out of pocket for a portable - 


toilet to.be installed at Driver Plaza. 

It was removed by the city of Oak- 
land’s Public Works.department. With 
support from Decolonize Academy, © 
Aunti Frances held a “Where can we 
pee?” protest at Oakland City Hall 
and wrote letters to then-Mayor Jean 


Quan. The city did not respond. 
The community’s claim to the park 


. came under attack again in 2016, 


when food justice collective Phat Beets 
built a cob oven on The Island, and 
the Oakland Public Works Depart- 
ment dismantled it. 

_ Then in May of this year, The Village 
used community donations to rent a 
new Porta Potty and handwashing 
station and install them on The Island. 
But opponents of the toilet began call- 
ing Honey Bucket, the portable toilet 
operator, to complain. 

“No matter what we do, it seems 
the have-mores aren’t pleased,” Aunti 
Frances told the crowd on July 14 . 

Honey Bucket gave the names of the 
unhappy callers to The Village, which 
holds the account for the toilet. Street 
Spirit has determined that the list of 
names includes two staffers for Oak- 
land’s Public Works department. 


Back-and-forth with 
the city 


Margaretta Lin is the executive di- 
rector of Just Cities, a justice-focused 
policy and planning organization. But 
she used to be the deputy city admin- 
istrator in Oakland, and she inter- 
vened to support The Village when 
she heard the city wanted the Porta 
Potty moved. 

“T think it’s completely ridiculous 
and inhuman for the city government 
to be trying to remove an essential ser- 
vice and a basic human need Le 
the twin pandemig¢s of covid and » 
racism,” Lin told Street Spirit. “I con- 
tacted my former colleagues to find 
out what was going on. Is the issue 
that there’s no permit? We can deal 
with that. What's the problem, right? 


-  We@tts. fix ity because: this is ig ¢ an essential 
* SEVice: = = 8! Bae on 


But she received mixed messages. 
The Department of Transportation 


confirmed. that they were initially 


“trying to get it removed.” But the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services sent both Lin and the De- 


partment of Transportation an email 
indicating they supported the Porta 
Potty. 

Emails from Human Services on 
July 7 and July 8, shared with Street 
Spirit, confirm that the city planned to 
order Honey Bucket to remove the toi- 
let the following week. “We thought it 
prudent to inform you of the removal 
plan,” Oakland community housing 
services manager Lara Tannenbaum 
wrote in an email to advocates, includ- 


‘The restaurants 
wont let you use 
the bathroom, the 
libraries are 
closed up.’ 


ing The Village, “Hopefully this gives 
you time to relocate it yourselves if 
you would like to.” 

That week, Lin says she received 
a phone call from a contact at the 
city, informing her that it planned to 
remove the toilet under pressure from 
the office of city councilmember Dan 
Kalb. 

Protesters at Driver Plaza on 
July 14 were particularly critical of 
Councilmember Kalb, whose district 
encompasses the park. They hung a 


_ banner reading, “Dan Kalb and Libby: — 


Gan we come over and‘use your 
bathroom? Then leave ours alone,” 
and made phone calls to Kalb’s office 
during the rally. 

Kalb told Street Spirit that his oppo- 
sition to the Porta Potty at Driver Pla- 


“za is rooted in his belie? that it would 


be of more use elsewhere. He pointed 
out that there are dozens of encamp- 
ments in Oakland that are not 


Driver continues on page 12 
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The state should house people living with mental illness 


C OMMEN TARY 
By Jack Bragen 
“MENTALLY il homeless”—a commonly bandied — 


about phrase that refers to the shameful housing __ 
and economic exclusion practices of a society that" 


does not take care of its most vulnerable. I’ve lived _ 


with a major mental illness since 1982 and have. __ 
not suffered from homelessness—mostly because 
my family has been available to nel. when I was in 
need. 

But not all families are equipped to care for their 
offspring. Society must have mechanisms to take 
care of an individual who suffers from an illness 
that adversely affects consciousness. These diseases 
will prevent the rational processing, such as tracking 
reality, that would ordinarily allow people to take 
care of themselves. In the absence of sufficient socie- 
tal mechanisms, we with a mental condition become 
vulnerable to the harshness of society, in which 
support is not easily available. 

People who are forced by a psychiatric condition 
to take mind-restricting psych medications are often 
not allowed to work competitively in the job mar- 
ket. Then, if we have a means of remaining alive, it 
is often through being institutionalized. And this is 
no way to live. If being institutionalized is not an. 
option, then we face life on the streets. And while 
human beings may be soft, the streets are not soft. 

The mass media is causing the public attention to 
focus on the coronavirus. This has caused a lot of 


TAG Gonzales 


very important things to be neglected. The well-be- 
ing of people who live with mental illness is far out 
of the public focus. We are suffering from being 
unable to have face to face meetings with counselors 
and medication prescribers. People with computers 


can communicate with counselors via online ser- 


vices such as Zoom, but what about those can’t get 
online? | 


_ ve seen. a lot of public focus upon ‘the mental. 


health of non-mentally ill persons in the public who 
are dealing with the extraordinary stressors created. 
by the coronavirus. According to one M.D. psychi- 


_atrist, the non-afflicted public is getting a taste of 


Pal 


what it is like to live with a psychiatric disorder, and 
the stresses are “more evened out.” — 

This is what I speculate: This could lead to the 
public having greater empathy for people who have 
already lived with mental illness, or it could lead to 
valuable and scarce mental health resources being 


- drained by those in the non-afflicted community. 


In response to this dire humanitarian and social 
crisis, I propose unconditional housing for qualify- 


ing adults with disabling psychiatric disorders. 


It would not require massive intellect to draft leg- 
islation creating guaranteed housing for individuals 
who meet certain criteria. If this seems too much like 
a freeride, rent could be garnished from those who 


have some form of income. And. the criteria could 


include a disabling psychiatric condition, and a min- 
imum ten-year residency in California. We’ve put 
people into outer space, and we’ve built great mon- 
uments. Is it really rocket science to house people 


living with mentally illness? Newsom’s April order 


to house unsheltered people in hotels is a start, but 
we need a more permanent solution. . 

If we neglect this problem for too long, people liv- 
ing with mental illness are likely to fall into home- 
lessness in greater numbers. This could become 
one of the many sub-crises that emanate from the 
pandemic. 

When persons with mental illness lose their grip 


_on accepted reality, it can cause the inability to 


care for one’s basic needs. This can impact health, 
housing, and a number of other vital needs. When _ 
people maintained on medication are unable to have 
in-person meetings with caregivers, it can cause a 
relapse of acute symptoms. 

We must remain vigilant about the vulnerability 
of low-income people with mental illness, in society 
and in our legislation. However, I have observed 
that whenever we try to solve a problem with mak- 
ing a law, it often creates unintended consequences. 
That’s why we need to assemble a panel of experts 
who can find a solution to the “homeless problem” 
(which is how some refer to the tragedy of home- . 
lessness). 

I must note here that the attitude of the affluent 
needs to be remedied. I’ve interacted with some, 
and they are often intolerant of low-income people. I 
briefly attended a small writer’s group in which the. 
facilitator mentioned her objections to low income 
housing being built near where she lived. Yet this 
person also went out of her way to be insulting to- 
ward me and could not see past the packaging—she 
assumed I was an idiot.’ 

If the attitude of the affluent can be addressed, 
we might be able to make some headway toward 
improving conditions for those afflicted with mind 
altering diseases. Yet, society’s architects may be 
fearful of giving too much liberty to individuals 
who have posed a nuisance, or who might misuse 
their opportunity for possible guaranteed housing. 
Is the cure worse than the disease? 


: No, the cure isn’t worse. When we see our fellow 
human beings wither away and die on the streets, 


when we see encampments in the hews that’appéar 


not much better than living under a pile of trash, 
when we see human beings who have names—and 
who have potential to contribute to society, the cure 
isn’t worse than the disease. While it will take some 
work to craft a solution that will not be abused, 
it must be done. If it is not done, it is a stain on 
everyone’s soul: those who live with mental illness 
and those who are unsheltered as well as those who. 
have an abundance of material wealth. 

People who live with mental illness should not 


"have to die of homelessness, and we must put a stop 


Lode 


Jack Bragen is author of “Instructions for Dealing with 
Schizophrenia: A Self- Help Manual” and lives in Marti- 
nez with his spouse. — 
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Bay Area, CA: Bay Area counties 
can spend millions buying 
hotels for homeless people but 
must use money by year’s end 


Bay Area officials are racing to put together pro- 
posals to buy hotels and motels as the state prepares 
to hand out hundreds of millions of dollars for 
properties that can be turned into permanent hous- 
ing for homeless people, the San Francisco Chronicle 
reports. 

This money will come from the Homekey pro- 
gram, which was created in the recently passed state 
budget. It will give California cities and counties 
$600 million to build on another state initiative that 
has moved thousands of homeless people into hotel 
rooms during the coronavirus pandemic. 

However, the money must all be spent by the 
year’s end. Officials in Alameda, Contra Costa and 


San Francisco counties are racing to put out requests 


for interest, evaluating properties and negotiating © 
prices so they can submit applications by Aug. 13, 
when the state will begin awarding grants. 


San Francisco, CA: Homeless service 
providers ask city for $43 million for 
pandemic fallout 


A coalition of homeless service providers is asking 
for an increase in funding over the next two fiscal 
years to address an expected surge in demand due 
to economic fallout from the coronavirus pandemic, 
the San Francisco Public Press reports. 


The 30-plus-member Homeless Emergency Ser- 
vices Providers Association is requesting more than 


$42.5 million for homelessness-related programs — 
through 2022, roughly 23 percent more than the 
groups received the previous two years 

The money would fund subsidies that could help 
house hundreds of individuals and families, bolster 
emergency shelters and homelessness prevention 
programs, and jumpstart the city’s first safe drug — 
injection site. 


Phoenix, AZ: Hundreds forcedto __ 
move onto sweltering parking lots in 
response to the coronavirus 


Hundreds of homeless people in Phoenix have 
been forced to move onto fenced in asphalt park- 
ing lots with no shade, The Appeal reports. This is 
a controversial decision by the city government as 
summer temperatures climb into the triple digits. 
The group of some 200 people who were corralled 
onto the lots had previously lived in a large en- 
campment of about 500 that typically surrounds 


-Arizona’s biggest homeless shelter, Central Arizona 


Shelter Services (CASS). The decision to move a 
subset of the encampment community onto the as- 
phalt lots came in response to fears that COVID-19 


_could ravage the large encampment. At least three 


people experiencing homelessness have died on the 
county-owned lots so far. 


Portland, ME: Portland activists 
organize a sleep out on the steps of 
City Hall — 


In July, activists in Portland, Maine organized a 
demonstration on the steps of City Hall to call for 
more access to safe and affordable housing, the Port- 
land Press Herald reports. The “sleep out” drew some 
60 homeless Portlanders people struggling to pay — 
their rent and community members who wanted to 
call attention to the city’s housing crunch, and chal- 
lenge their elected officials to do something about it. 

“Portland’s housing crisis and the perceived 
scarcity of space for people to call a home existed 
long before the pandemic brought it to the city’s 
attention,” the organizers wrote in a statement they 
shared before the event. 


‘They're trying to take away Porta Potties, 

but really what they're trying to take 

away is all these beautiful people who are 
originally from this neighborhood’ 


~ Ariel Boone 


Protestors put a sticker on the Porta Potty that reads, “who’s park? Our park! Let's keep it clean!” 
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serviced by the city—meaning that Oakland does 
not provide trash pick-up, or toilet, hand-washing 
or shower services. He believes The Village should 
put the Porta Potty in one of these communities..° 

Kalb insisted that community activists are ex- 
aggerating about the importance of the toilet and _ 
making a “mountain out of a molehill,” saying that 
his actions on this were “twisted” to paint him as 
anti-homeless, which he says is “BS.” Kalb says his 
staff exchanged emails with the city administrator’s 
office about the Porta Potty to suggest it be moved 
elsewhere. ° : 

-“T want to help more people. I want to help peo- 
ple who need a Porta Potty the most, the ones who 
are living at a homeless encampment,” Kalb said. 
“And the reality is the majority of people gathering 
at Driver Plaza are not homeless.” 

But seniors at the July 14 rally say the Porta Potty 
is desperately needed in the park for people on- 
the-go, regardless of housing status and especially 
during Covid-19. One told the crowd, “As an old 
guy, we have to pee a lot. The restaurants won’t let 
you use the bathroom, the libraries are closed up. _ 
You have to use a park, and you can get busted and 
end up arrested for indecent exposure, all because 
there’s no fucking bathrooms for old people to go 
toz! = 
Needa Bee from The Village says Kalb’s argu- 
ment erases the unhoused people who do use the 
toilet, and the park. Needa received emails from 


the Human Services department in June asking her - 


to move the Porta Potty to a curbside community 
on Manila Avenue, two miles away, arguing that 
location had a greater need. “They are denying the 
existence of Black unhoused folks,” Needa told the 
crowd on July 14. 

The city eventually paid to place its own Porta 
Potty on Manila Avenue, Kalb says. He told Street 
Spirit that Porta Potty and handwashing stations are 
in high demand during the coronavirus pandemic, 
and said he is aware of some companies who are 
out of those rentals. 

Three hours after the park protest began on July - 


14, Oakland’s Homelessness Administrator, Daryel 
Dunston, sent Margaretta Lin an email saying that 


the city is taking “no action” to remove the Porta 


Potty at Driver Plaza. 

He wrote, “There appears to be some miscommu- 
nication—and for that I sincerely apologize—but I 
can confirm that neither the Public Works Depart- 
ment nor the Department of Transportation have 
contacted the vendor (HoneyBucket) requesting the . 
removal of their unit. Furthermore, this location has 
not been scheduled for any action by the Emergency 
Homelessness: Taskforce (EHT).” . 

For now, this seems to be the final word—and 
Councilmember Kalb does not intend to challenge — 
the decision. 

“I’m very busy with a lot of enpbaane things,” 
Kalb said. “That was their decision, and I said that’s 
fine. If something changes, if it’s not getting ser- 
viced, if something happens, hopefully not, then the 
city would start initiating.” 


What’s next for the park 


Skits, the 15-year-old who passes through Driv- 
er Plaza often, told Street Spirit that in the future, — 
he’d like to see a real, brick-and-mortar bathroom 
and formal resources in the little park, including a 
healthcare center and basketball hoops. 

Aunti Frances said she’d like the city to allow 
her to turn on the water in the park, to be able to 
irrigate the memorial orchard and provide more 
services to the people who pass through. 

Street Spirit also asked longtime park user BC 
what his vision for the space would be. “It’s hap- 
pening now,” he said, raising his arms ahd gestur- 
ing to the intergenerational and multi-racial crowd 
gathered to defend the land. 


Ariel Boone is a freelance journalist and reporter for 
KPFA News in Oakland,.California. She previously 
worked at Democracy Now! in New York. 


